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Museum, at the Victoria Extension Docks, and in a vast
number of large manufactories ab home and abroad.

Now that the Electric Light has passed through all the
stages of trial necessary to establish its practicability as the
light of the future, and with unquestionable success, there
is reason to believe that in a very moderate space of time
this means of illumination will be widely extended. Indeed
if it were not for ihe time necessarily involved in the con-
struction of the large number of machines and regulators
already required for lighting factories, railway stations, and
other important structures, it is probable greater evidence
of the progress of the new light would be manifested. It is
only a question of time, however, and a very few years may
enable us to see all our principal thoroughfares lighted by
electricity, as well as the chief public buildings. As gas
was destined, soms sixty years ago, to take the place of the
old oil-lamp, so we may fairly expect that electricity will
supplant gas as a luminant. When we consider the
danger to which we are"Always exposed by the employment
of that highly inflammable substance known as coal-gas,
and the terrible nature of the explosions which have from
time to time been caused by-its^ jgnition in the presence of
atmospheric air, it becomes a duty to give every possible
encouragement to the adoption of a less dangerous but far
more effective illuminating medium. In a sanitary point
of view, moreover, the electric light has every advantage
over the noxious, and indeed poisonous, coal-gas. Again,
the rays from an electric lamp, giving a pure white light,
enable us to behold even the most delicate shades or tints
of colour as perfectly as in the brightest light of day.